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physiological, and psychological evidence to warrant the conclusions 
that have been drawn regarding distinct functions for the hitherto 
little understood association areas. 

Shepherd Ivory Franz. 
Government Hospital foe the Insane, Washington, D. C. 



THE PLACE OF THE TIME PROBLEM IN CONTEMPORARY 

PHILOSOPHY 1 

THIS paper is designed first of all to present a strategic analysis 
of the main situation in contemporary Anglo-American phi- 
losophy: an analysis which shall to some extent break up current 
systems into the discriminable tendencies or separate dialectical 
motives that have gone to the formation of them, which shall draw 
out the lines of opposition or congruency between the several elements 
of current opinion, shall ascertain upon what points there is most 
nearly general agreement, and shall discover by what lines of argu- 
ment those who conceive it important to refute a given doctrine may 
proceed against the enemy with a maximum of directness, with a 
minimum waste of ratiocination, and with the strongest supporting 
columns. Just how all this bears upon the special topic assigned for 
this discussion will appear in the sequel. 

I 
Ignoring minor excursions and alarums, the situation — the ex- 
ceedingly interesting and live situation — which we are concerned to 
analyze may be said to be something like this : Upon one side, but a 
little in the background — still influential, yet, whether deservedly or 
otherwise, assuredly of diminishing influence — stand the lately 
dominant neo-Kantian types of systematic philosophy, of which the 
most essential elements may be called, for short, rationalism in 
epistemology ; "eternalism" in the conception of the meaning of 
truth and the nature of "ultimate" reality; idealism; and "this- 
worldliness, " or a belief in the necessity of giving a positive place, 
value, and significance in reality to the concrete, finite, temporal ex- 
istences of ordinary experience. (This use of tags and labels, in place 
of explicit statements of the propositions asserted is, I know, odious 
and, with inexpert audiences, usually befogging; but on this occa- 
sion I hope it may be permitted, in the interest of brevity, especially 
since the "-isms" in question are for the most part presently to be 

■A paper read as part of a prearranged discussion of the topic, before the 
American Philosophical Association, at its meeting at Yale University, De- 
cember, 1909. 
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defined.) Against this once official and comfortably established 
doctrine, there now aggressively press forward, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in diverse combinations, several new tendencies — or older 
tendencies revived. The four which here most concern us are "anti- 
intelleetualism"; pragmatic nominalism, or radical empiricism; 
realism; and temporalism in metaphysics and epistemology. These 
are at one in their opposition to eternalistic idealism, whether that be 
of the monistic or the pluralistic sort. All this is well known to 
everybody. But I now come to the five points which I primarily 
desire to make. 

First: The four newer tendencies in question are severally not 
equally opposed to all four of the elements or logical motives which 
enter into the epistemology and metaphysics of contemporary ideal- 
ism. The logic of the new realism is, to be sure, hostile to idealism; 
and what I have called temporalism is obviously the antithesis of 
"eternalism"; but it is not, on the face of it, clear that temporal- 
ism may not form as congenial an alliance with idealism (as such) 
as with realism. It is not clear that realism is or need be anti- 
intellectualistic. And it is far from clear that a truly radical em- 
piricism or pragmatic nominalism may not lean rather to idealism 
than to realism. In any case, moreover, none of the new tendencies 
has in it any hostility towards what I have called the this-worldli- 
ness of all genuinely modern idealism, its unwillingness to define 
reality in terms that are but the blank negation of all the characters 
of concrete, empirical existence. 

Secondly : The spokesmen of the newer tendencies are not agreed 
among themselves as to the combinations or groupings in which 
those tendencies may properly be joined together. It is rarely safe 
in philosophy to assume that any of us really understands what 
another means — and we all of us have a curious shamef astness about 
being classified; yet I suppose I may say (if I refrain from mention- 
ing any names) that there exist realists, or near-realists, who are not 
pragmatic nominalists, pragmatists who are not realists, rationalists 
who are not idealists, and perhaps temporalists who are neither 
pragmatic nominalists nor realists. Yet, 

Thirdly: It is important to note that in the combinations nowa- 
days made up out of two or more of the tendencies mentioned, there 
is nearly always one constant (though the presence of that constant 
is not always emphasized nor made very explicit), namely, some sort 
of temporalism. You may find mere temporalists, or realists who 
are temporalists, or idealists who are temporalists, or radical em- 
piricists who are temporalists. And though you may doubtless also 
find combinations in which this factor is lacking, it seems to be the 
one that appears more often than any other in the systems of doc- 
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trine now most growing in vogue and influence — to be the point 
about which there is the nearest approach to agreement among our 
philosophical innovators. 

Fourthly : This implies that the element in the idealistic systems 
against which there is the most general and most direct opposition 
is not its "concreteness" or "this-worldliness," against which, by 
itself, there is no opposition at all; nor yet its rationalism; nor its 
idealism as such, against which the opposition is thus far by no 
means universal ; but its epistemological and metaphysical eternalism. 
Here, then, is the situation thus far : a rather common antagonism to 
one of the four elements in modern idealism; a rather general 
sympathy with another of its elements, namely, its real respect for 
concrete particulars of experience. Now, 

Fifthly: There is especial reason to consider that these two ele- 
ments — the second and the fourth, the eternalism and the "this- 
worldliness" — of the idealistic systems are essentially incongruous 
inter se; that if one is to be taken, the other must be left ; that unless 
the temporal or successive character of experience, and the reference 
to temporal situations, and to truly pending issues, of the judging 
process, be regarded as merely senseless and illusory appearance, 
there can be neither any such thing as an absolute and eternal and 
completed truth, nor any such thing as an absolute and eternal and 
perfect reality or concrete existence. 2 

Now, if these five points are duly reflected upon, the strategy of 
profitable discussion seems to become pretty plain. The opponents 
of eternalistic idealism find common ground upon which they can 
join forces in the opinion that truth can be interpreted only as 
relevant to and colored by a temporal process, and that reality is 
known or conceivable only as implicated in temporal process. And 
this ground lies just opposite the point of greatest internal weakness 
in the present-day idealistic systems, namely, the obligation which 
they have accepted to refrain from merely denying or ignoring the 
empirical characters of reality as it primarily presents itself — which 
characters include that of temporal succession; the obligation to 
find in the eternal and absolute room and meaning and pertinency 

2 If I were attempting a complete enumeration of the important newer 
proclivities of contemporary philosophy it would be necessary to mention at 
least two others : " instrumentalism " in the theory of knowledge, and what I 
have elsewhere called " radical evolutionism " — the doctrine that, in the words 
of E. D. Fawcett, " Nature is continuous creation ; it is not only remade from 
moment to moment, but its history will teem with incessantly novel fact " ( " The 
Individual and Reality," p. 280). Both these doctrines are special, though 
significantly enriched, phases of temporalism ; their inclusion would not, I think, 
vitiate the generalizations made in the text. To the former some reference is 
made later in this paper. 
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for the changing and relative and finite. Into this part of the lines 
of the modern idealists the whole army of temporalists may enter 
unopposed, since at this point idealism itself has already been pene- 
trated by temporalistic concessions. This point once entered and 
possessed, temporalists may then conceivably turn its guns against 
the eternalism which forms the other extreme of the idealistic posi- 
tion. That done, something definite will have been settled; though 
much, doubtless, will still remain for settlement, namely, the fate of 
the remaining factors, rationalism, and idealism itself. But even 
these remaining issues can then, I think, be attacked in an especially 
direct and effective manner. We shall have to ask, next, simply 
these two questions: First, does the recognition of the ultimate 
"realness" of temporal becoming best harmonize with realism or 
with idealism ? Second, does it permit of that confidence in the com- 
mensurability of reality and conceptual thought which is called by 
its critics "intellectualism"? 

Such, in highly formal outline, I would suggest, is the way in 
which the logical forces available in this discussion are at the outset 
disposed. Prom this military map it appears that the key to the 
whole position of neo-Kantian idealism — and especially of that 
idealistic monism which Professor Royce has for many years so 
brilliantly defended — may be considered to lie in the point where 
the eternalism of that doctrine is united with a species of concrete 
temporalism. It is equally the case that the key to the positions, 
alike of all the new anti-absolutist epistemologies and of the new 
realism, lies in their temporalism. If the eternal entities of absolute 
idealism can be shown to be incompatible with the "concreteness" 
of the universal being that is the highest metaphysical conception of 
that doctrine, then that alliance of philosophical tendencies is once 
for all broken up in confusion. But on the other hand, if the eternal- 
ist can show that any recognition of the distinction between truth 
and error, and even any explanation of the possibilities of temporal 
experience itself, implies the existence of an eternal truth and an 
eternal knower, then (for reasons which it would here be superfluous 
to point out) with the triumph of the arguments for eternalism, 
idealism and "rationalism" would triumph also, and all four of our 
newer tendencies would be put to rout at once. 

II 

The relative positions and the strategic significance of the several 

issues being thus indicated, and the key — or at least, one key — to the 

situation being thus determined, it now becomes possible to begin an 

examination of the nature and force of the arguments at the dis- 
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posal of the two contending parties at the point where combat is 
joined — that is, in the controversy between eternalism and temporal- 
ism. What precisely is meant by the affirmation of the "eternity" 
of truth and of "ultimate" reality, and upon what grounds is that 
affirmation based ? And what, on the other hand, are the reasons for 
the contention that truth is wholly an affair of the world of tem- 
poral experience, and that all reality belongs within the temporal 
order and is subject to lapse, change, and evolution? And, finally, 
how far do the reasons — and not merely the conclusions — on the one 
side meet and fairly oppose the reasons on the other side ? Is it, as 
it sometimes seems to be, a situation in which each is irresistible in 
attack, but powerless when upon the defensive? 

Manifestly, these questions can not be fully and convincingly 
answered in this paper. Yet I shall try to indicate what seem to 
me the two or three most important dialectical considerations on 
either side, to examine their more obvious relations, and to express 
at least a dogmatic opinion of their relative potency. 

The notion of an eternal being arises, perhaps, most naturally 
and plausibly when men reflect a little upon what they seem to mean 
by the trueness of a judgment. In this matter we must, I think, 
ascribe to the average man a mens naturaliter platonica. When the 
question is raised at all, most people, so far as I can ascertain, tend 
to think of the mere truth of any proposition as somehow subsisting 
in a realm where all questions of date are irrelevant. Through the 
windows of a passing moment of temporal experience a man may, 
when he believes he has arrived at a true judgment, seem to himself 
to be looking out upon a world of timeless validities. Platonistic 
philosophy, even in its earlier modern forms, has been prone to con- 
ceive of this "eternity of truth" as holding only of the so-called 
eternal truths — of the relations of implication between the funda- 
mental abstract concepts, the unalterable "simple natures" of 
things. But this is surely an inadequate philosophical transcription 
of the naive eternalism, the deep-rooted anti-pragmatism, of the 
epistemology of common sense. If the argument holds at all it holds 
of all valid judgments. If the judgment be true, it should seem, to 
those so minded, to have been true before any temporal mind be- 
thought itself of that truth — it would have been true if no such mind 
had ever chanced to think of it — it will be true when all such minds 
have forgotten it — and so on, in scecula sceculorum. That Socrates 
would drink the hemlock did not become true first at the moment of 
his drinking it; that the event had a date does not (to most men) 
imply that the trueness of all propositions relating to that event 
likewise has a date. To the natural man, I am sure, the idea of a 
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judgment's becoming true seems a wild paradox. Now, this way of 
thinking is none the better for being natural to the unchastened 
mind. But it is at all events to be remembered that the so-called 
"rationalist" in epistemology is in this matter probably on the side 
of naive common sense, rather than the humanist or the pragmatist. 
Eternalistic idealism is the technical interpretation and elaboration 
of the vague eternalism of the average man's apprehension of the 
category of trueness. The eternalism of common sense, however, is 
after all only a phase of the general tendency of the undisciplined 
intellect to hypostatize, to take its concepts absolutely and unre- 
latedly; this unreflective disposition to think of truth as somehow 
dateless would, if left to itself, work out into a sort of nebulous 
Platonic realism, such as you may often detect in rustic philosophers 
who have perhaps never heard of Plato. But eternalistic idealism is 
idealism as well as eternalism ; and here, it appears to me, is where it 
parts company both with the epistemology of the average man and 
with the principle of contradiction. ' ' Truth " as a mere abstraction, 
the modern idealist feels — as John Norris already in the seventeenth 
century felt — can not be eternal all by itself, primarily because it 
can not, as an abstraction, be said to be at all. It is, moreover, a 
predicate that is meaningless except as related to a judgment ; and a 
judgment is an activity of a concrete conscious mind. So much of 
the dialectic of humanism does latter-day idealism accept. Truth as 
a predicate of a judgment must, therefore, after all, have its sub- 
sistence in a conscious mind and be a specific quality or mode of 
relation in the actual experience of such a mind — must even, as Pro- 
fessor Eoyce tells us, be relative to the purposes and practical mean- 
ings of that mind. Only, since truth must be eternal, the mind that 
possesses it must also be eternal. And if the truth known by this 
mind is to have any pertinency to the truths we strive after and 
fancy we attain, that mind must be consubstantial with ours, its 
eternal judgments the fulfilment of our judgments, its timeless ex- 
perience inclusive of our temporal experience. Thus concrete ex- 
perience itself gets caught up into that eternity which was originally 
a peculiarity of "truth," when truth figured as a foil and contrast 
to the shifting stream of consciousness upon whose troubled surface 
it is now and then brokenly reflected. 

Now, how eternalism is incompatible with the concrete idealism 
into which it historically develops when it seeks to make itself both 
coherent and pertinent to life, I have recently elsewhere endeavored 
to make plain; I shall not, therefore, repeat that argument. But, 
whether or not these two be incongruous, it must be noted that there 
is (among several others) one further argument for the doctrine of 
an eternal being which is at the same time an argument for idealism. 
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This is the argument — an interesting hybrid of dialectic and an- 
alytical psychology — which finds its finest expression in the second 
volume of Professor Royce's "The World and the Individual," but 
has its chief origins, I suppose, in Kant's painful reasonings about 
the ' ' Synthetic Unity of Self-Consciousness ' ' 3 as the prime condition 
of the possibility of experience uberhaupt. If the argument already 
outlined is the Platonistic, this may be regarded as the peculiarly 
Kantian element in eternalistic idealism. It is worth recalling, as a 
matter of history, that Kant's problem concerning the conditions of 
the possibility of experience presented itself to him most acutely, 
perhaps, in the special form of the question: How is the experience 
of succession possible? To this question — which is assigned no 
special prominence in his favorite schematic analyses of his own 
system, but which none the less had a peculiarly important place in 
his reflection — Kant gives, if my arithmetic is right, not less than 
half a dozen different answers in different places in the two editions 
of the "Transcendental Analytic." The argument as presented by 
Kant is characteristically wavering and confused, and does not alto- 
gether unequivocally imply the reality of a strictly supratemporal 
ego. But as modernized and clarified, it runs substantially thus: 
The experience of succession can not be identified with mere succes- 
sion. In order that succession may be known, the several successive 
moments must be present at once in consciousness, i. e., non-succes- 
sively, though with due recognition of the one-directional serial re- 
lation which their successiveness involves. This is true of any finite 
experience of the simplest case of temporal change ; that experience 
both contains succession and yet transcends it, because the consti- 
tuents of the succession, if it is to make up an experience, can not be 
mere partes extra or ante partes, as are the elements of a series merely 
as such, but must be synthetized in a single moment of conscious- 
ness. Every-day experience of time thus affords not only, within its 
own limits, a sort of sample of supratemporal being, but actually 
shows the necessity of holding every succession, so far as it is re- 
garded as empirically real at all, to be presented in a single moment 's 
consciousness that is not itself subject to succession. Thus the em- 
pirical reality of all time is rendered conceivable only if you posit a 
universal, supratemporal synthetic ego, which makes time possible 
by transcending it. 

Now, this argument, if cogent, destroys, as I have said, both 

3 It is to be hoped that the practise of rendering the German Apperception, 
in Kantian usage, by " apperception " will soon come to an end. Apperception 
is, of course, the common term of German eighteenth-century psychology for 
" self-consciousness " — which is not at all the ordinary import of the same syl- 
lables in English. 
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metaphysical realism (new or old) and metaphysical temporalism. 
For to the realist succession, change, motion, must have an extra- 
mental reality; the before- and after-relation must be a real relation 
between real terms. Indeed, the relational theory of consciousness, 
or rather of cognition, which is perhaps the only new thing about 
the "new" realism, makes especially abundant use of temporal dis- 
tinctions in its explanation of the relation of perception to its object. 
But if there can be no temporal distinctions except within the unity 
of a simultaneous consciousness, realism is rendered inadmissible by 
the same Kantian argument which is supposed to have disposed also 
of all mere temporalism. 

Here, then, roughly recalled to memory are (not the only, but) 
the two principal lines of approach to the doctrine that reality is in 
the last analysis an eternal or supratemporal being. One of them, 
here designated the Platonistic, has its most natural affinities with a 
kind of Platonic realism, but has historically been converted into an 
idealism through the force of considerations not involved in its own 
essence. The other — the Kantian — argument directly implies both 
eternalism and idealism. The upshot in either case is the typical 
neo-Kantian compound: a concrete (which in its most plausible 
formulation means a monistic) eternalistic idealism. 

Let us turn now to the arguments on the side of temporalism. A 
complete enumeration can not here be attempted; but the three that 
to me seem most significant must be mentioned. The first two are 
epistemological in character; that is, they go to show that truth is 
relevant solely to temporal situations, and means — when ascribed to 
any given judgment — only a concrete quality or relation within 
finite experience, to which a date and serial position may be assigned. 
The first, which has been set forth by most " pragmatists, " but is 
perhaps most associated with the name of Professor Dewey, has its 
roots in an observation in genetic and functional psychology. A 
judgment, it is observed, is a phenomenon arising in the temporal 
existence of a being whose primary business is not to know, but to 
live, to adjust successfully inner relations to outer relations, or to 
revise old adjustments so that they may satisfactorily provide for 
the new content that constantly emerges in experience. Judgments 
being thus, when genetically and functionally considered, nothing 
but plans of action for dealing with novel situations or disturbances 
of equilibrium, then "truth" must be interpreted in the light of this 
their genesis and function ; and it therefore can not consist in a mere 
correspondence of the judgment with a system of timeless validities 
or with any fixed facts which get none of their meaning from the 
nature of the given situation. The second argument that I have in 
mind is the nominalistic part of Professor James's pragmatism. In 
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this doctrine it is taken as a maxim of philosophical and scientific 
method that any abstract term is only an abridged, usually a col- 
lective, name for some concrete particulars definitely to be pointed 
at in the experience of an actual finite mind. The abstract noun 
"truth" or "trueness," then, must have its meaning resoluble into 
such a qualitatively specific kind of item in somebody's experience — 
or at least into some immediately known experience of relatedness. 
Trueness is realized when there occurs in experience a certain kind 
of conscious reference or pointing in one moment of time at the 
experience of another moment of time. This attempt at the 
completion of nominalism by the reduction of the quality of 
"truth" itself to empirical definiteness and particularity seems 
to me a decidedly interesting enterprise of the pragmatist, the 
historic significance of which has not always been sufficiently re- 
marked. 

These two arguments for epistemologieal temporalism I mention 
only for the sake of insisting that they are arguments for temporal- 
ism — that is, for the doctrine that thinking is essentially pertinent to 
a transitive process and that the meaning of truth is wholly definable 
in terms of inter-temporal relations between the parts of our succes- 
sive experience. The success of these two modes of reasoning I do 
not wish to discuss, though I may confess incidentally that neither 
of them seems to me, by itself, altogether cogent as an argument. 
My purpose is rather to distinguish from them a third way of argu- 
ing to a temporalistie conclusion which is essentially dialectical and 
not epistemologieal. Such an argument proceeds to show two things : 
first, that — leaving aside all direct inquiry into the meaning of 
" truth " — the notion of an existent, realized, eternal being as in- 
cluding or having any relations to finite and temporal existence is 
logically self -contradictory ; second, that the second or more pecul- 
iarly Kantian kind of argument for an eternal knower is, as used, 
a way of showing the conditions of the possibility of the experience 
of succession which really implies the impossibility of such experi- 
ence. 

This third or dialectical attack upon eternalistic idealism thus 
employs two assaulting columns. The first of these, which consists 
in the proof of an inconsistency between two parts of the idealistic 
system, I shall, as I have said, not attempt to employ on this occa- 
sion. The other argument, however, must be briefly explained, es- 
pecially since the first may appear inconclusive without it. 

The proposed Kantian proof of the eternity of true reality be- 
trays a deep-reaching confusion of conceptual time with the real 
time of our inner life — of thinking about a transition with the 
transition itself. At least in us higher animals, to be sure, all time- 
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experience has its conceptual aspect. "We can think a succession 
only in so far as the elements of that succession are simultaneously- 
present to thought. And to experience succession is, in part, to think 
succession; to be conscious that we are slipping from one moment 
into another is at each of those moments to have before us some image 
or symbol of them both, at least some pointing or cross-reference in 
the one by which it in some sense transcends itself and includes 
somewhat of the other also. But to experience succession is not 
merely to think succession ; it is also to live through a succession, to 
have some of the content of experience lose that unique qualitative 
character which we call presence, while other content, previously 
potential only, loses the unique qualitative character of futurity and 
bare potentiality, and gains that of presence. The several moments 
of the succession may, then, require to be thought together at once ; 
but they can not be lived through all together at once. And that is 
the difference between living and pure thinking. Thought can and 
must transcend the moment, overleap temporal limits. But in so doing 
it also always falsifies the moment, it loses the unique quale of tem- 
poral transition itself, it lets the ineffable biting flavor of real ex- 
perience escape. 

All this, of course, is most obviously and most vividly illustrated 
by those emotional or conative attitudes which peculiarly depend 
upon the experience of real temporal transition. Assuredly, if I am 
to-day to think with anxiety of some future difficulty, that future 
must to-day be in some sense also present — may, indeed, be very 
clearly and fully presented. Yet it is not present in the sense in 
which my anxiety about it is present. The cake that I want must be 
present to my thought before I can want it ; but it is not, alas ! — in 
spite of all the consolations of idealistic philosophy — it is not present 
cake. There are, in short (to put the point a little differently) in 
our temporal experience two distinct things — a perception of suc- 
cession and a succession of perceptions. Professor Royce's subtle 
reasonings concerning the former leave the latter untouched; for 
they wholly fail to show that the two notions are equivalent. Transi- 
tion, change and becoming, are not simply predicates of objects in 
experience; they are also predicates of experience. The distinction 
can not be denied or ignored by any idealist who has abjured the 
ancient error of supposing that directly known qualities of actual 
experience can be disposed of by simply calling them illusion. Given, 
then, the fact that we not only have thoughts of succession, but also 
a real succession of thoughts, it follows that the latter can not be 
contained in any totum simul of consciousness, whether of a finite or 
of an absolute knower. And thus, as it appears to me, the second or 
Kantian type of argument for eternalism is refuted, and the reality 
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of an absolutely and irreducibly and untranscendibly temporal mode 
of being is established. 

But with the settlement of the issue between metaphysical eternal- 
ism and temporalism, two of the other issues enumerated earlier in 
this paper are affected also. Realism, though it may still have, and 
I suspect will have, other embarrassments, is at least delivered from 
the objection resulting from that Kantian argument which pur- 
ported to establish both idealism and eternalism by a single con- 
sideration. And some restrictions upon the self-confidence of 
rationalism must, I am afraid, follow from a recognition 
of the reality and the peculiar character of the time of 
immediate experience. I may not take space to argue this point, 
but must be content to end with a dogmatic expression of the 
conviction that real time is an aspect of reality highly resist- 
ant to any attempt at thoroughgoing conceptual clarification and 
rationalization. The obscurities and paradoxes which arise when 
we try to "think through" the conceptual implications of the tem- 
poral continuum have been familiar since the time of Gotama the 
Buddha and that of Zeno of Elea. In the case of a sort of thing of 
whose reality we could have no evidence except through ratiocina- 
tion, such conceptual difficulties would be a sufficiently good reason 
for doubting its reality. But since we have an intuitive or apprecia- 
tive knowledge of the reality of temporal transition, these difficulties 
must be construed as proving, not the unreality of the entity, or 
aspect of existence, to which they attach, but rather the inability of 
the principles governing our processes of conceptual thinking quite 
to cover or exhaust the whole nature of reality. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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